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LINCOLN AND THE SOUTH 

The centenary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln has turned the 
minds of the American people with increasing interest to a re- 
newed study of the life and character of the martyr President, 
the savior of the nation. It is increasingly evident that, on ac- 
count of the circumstances and time of his death and because of 
the peculiar relation he bore to the nation, a semi-mythical Lin- 
coln has grown up in the popular mind. The many anecdotes 
and sketches published immediately after his death are in part 
responsible for this, but the blame must also be shared by some 
later, and supposedly better-equipped biographers. Praise un- 
measured and unstinted was their chief object, and even had it 
been otherwise, criticism of Lincoln was, to the North of that 
time, closely related to treason. 

In this misrepresentation, Lincoln has suffered. A man thus 
deified is apt in time to be robbed of all that makes him akin to 
mere mortals, and in that very kinship, that identification with 
the mass of Americans, lay a large part of Lincoln's greatness. 
He gains nothing in the ascription to him in this way of wis- 
dom more than human, of goodness that might well be called di- 
vine. To no one more than Mr. Lincoln himself would such a 
false portraiture have been unwelcome ; to no one would it have 
seemed more misplaced. An American to the core, he found his 
greatest fame in representing the people from whom he was 
sprung. Their virtues, their ideals, were his, and not the less, 
their faults. He was not the wisest nor the best man America has 
produced, but he was beyond all doubt the most humanly repre- 
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sentative. It is no error to call him, as did Lowell, the first 
American. It was this very fact, this identification with the 
spirit of the nation, the likeness of his great human heart to the 
heart of the whole people, which gave him his peculiar great- 
ness, which enabled him to fill, as no other man in our history 
could have filled, the presidential office in the period of greatest 
national stress. 

Much space and energy, not to mention ingenuity, have been 
spent in the attempt to prove Lincoln marked from his youth as 
a child of Destiny. All the truth points to the contrary. 
Hundreds of Americans of equally humble origin and small op- 
portunity have displayed the equal or superior of any talent ex- 
hibited by Lincoln before his inauguration. Those well quali- 
fied to judge found in him no evidences of greatness even at a 
later date. Stanton in 1857 was associated with him in a law- 
suit and regarded him as "a low, cunning clown." Later he 
was to call him "the original gorilla," and wonder why Du 
Chaillu had gone all the way to Africa. He wrote Buchanan in 
1 861 of Lincoln's "painful imbecility," and even after he became 
a member of his cabinet is said to have informed a visitor who 
presented some order from the President, that Lincoln was a 
"damned fool." Lincoln's comment, thoroughly characteristic, 
exhibits what may justly be considered a part of his greatness; 
namely, his power of humorous comprehension. "If Stanton," 
said he, "said I was a damned fool, then I must be one, for he is 
nearly always right and generally says what he means. I must 
step over and see him." Nor was Stanton alone in criticism. 
Charles Francis Adams, as late as 1873, said that Lincoln, 
when he entered upon his duties as President, displayed 
"moral, intellectual, and executive incompetency." This feel- 
ing is also expressed by the younger Adams in his biography of 
his father : 

"Seen in the light of subsequent events, it is assumed that 
Lincoln in 1865 was also the Lincoln of 1861. Historically 
speaking, there can be no greater error. The President, who 
has since become a species of legend, was in March, 1861, an 
absolutely unknown, and by no means promising political 
quantity." 
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Criticism was to be expected from Wendell Phillips, Sumner, 
Wade, Greeley, Chase, and Thaddeus Stevens, nor is adverse 
criticism from them necessarily uncomplimentary. But where 
can a greater failure to perceive greatness, where can a more 
uncomplimentary, nay, even insulting, estimate of one be found 
than is shown in Seward's famous memorandum entitled, 
"Some Thoughts for the President's Consideration?" 

It is clearly evident that nowhere did Lincoln, before 1861, dis- 
play anything of real greatness. The debates with Douglas 
were those of a clever, one may almost say supreme, politician, 
but they went no further. Lincoln at this time was essentially 
the politician, and while he never played with principles, he fre- 
quently juggled with men. The debates, it is true, were 
sincere throughout, but sincerity, if rare, is not greatness. 
The war made Lincoln great, not because it made him 
anew but because it gave his nature opportunity for ex- 
pansion, and still more because of the discipline which 
it gave his character. All his qualities, save his honesty, 
needed the purification which the furnace of war was to effect 
to develop the new Lincoln, far different from the old and 
yet always the same. The new Lincoln had the same keen, al- 
most intuitive knowledge of men, but was softened by a deeper 
and tenderer sympathy. That beautiful letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
for example, so natural from the Lincoln of 1864, could not have 
been penned by the Lincoln of 1861. And so we find the same 
qualities of leadership, guided now by a new tact, and the same 
devotion to a cause, strengthened now by a loftier purpose and 
a willingness to endure personal sacrifice — if need be, to offer 
himself upon the altar of his country. This change is clearly 
to be seen in a contrast of the closing words of his two in- 
augural addresses. The Lincoln of 1861 could say with feeling: 

"I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature. ' ' 
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But the following shows clearly the traces of development 
under the stern discipline of war : 

"The Almighty has His own purposes. 'Woe unto the world 
because of offenses ! for it must needs be that offenses come ; 
but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh. ' If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses which, 
in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, 
and that He gives to both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we dis- 
cern therein any departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him ? Fondly do 
we hope — fervently do we pray — that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue 
until, all the wealth piled by the bondman's two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, 'The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous al- 
together. ' 

"With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in ; to bind up the nation's wounds ; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan — to do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations." 

The study of his life and words leads to the conviction that in 
his heart, rather than in his brain is to be found the secret of 
this development. Indeed there is to be found the explanation of 
his real relation to the nation's history , and the place he holds in 
the affections of his countrymen. Regardless of war with the 
Southern States, to him at least, all Americans, North, South, 
East, and West, were his kindred and fellow-countrymen. His 
heart held room for all and felt with all. Maurice Thompson, 
an ex-Confederate soldier, has aptly given expression to this 
thought, saying: 
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He was the Southern mother, leaning forth 

At dead of night to hear the cannon roar, 

Beseeching God to turn the cruel North 

And break it that her son might come once more ; 

He was New England's maiden, pale and pure, 

Whose gallant lover fell on Shiloh's plain. 

He was the mangled body of the dead ; 

He writhing did endure 

Wounds and disfigurement and racking pain, 

Gangrene and amputation, all things dread. 

As the years go by this will be increasingly apparent, and 
more than ever before, it will be recognized that his chief great- 
ness lies in his perfect representation of what is the truest and 
best American spirit — a devotion to humanity guided by in- 
flexible honesty and animated by lofty purpose. 

An interesting and valuable light is thrown upon Lincoln's 
character by the attitude of the South since i860 towards the 
man on account of whose election the Cotton States seceded ; at 
whose call for troops for the purpose of coercion four others 
joined them; towards the man who wrote and issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation; and who, more than any other 
single man, was the cause of national success. This attitude 
has three distinct phases. 

Lincoln first appeared to the South as an opponent of the 
cherished institution of slavery, declaring that the Union could 
not exist half slave and half free. Had this not been sufficient, 
the selection of him by the "Black" Republicans to lead them 
in i860 would alone have excited in the Southern people the 
most intense suspicion and bitter hatred. This feeling, ex- 
pressed in varying degrees of harshness, was apparently to last 
until the end of the war, with the one change that the tone of 
contempt, borrowed from the North in the first instance and al- 
ways present in the beginning, had entirely disappeared before 
the end of the war. 

The second phase is to be seen in the South at the time of 
Lincoln's death and during Reconstruction. Nowhere was 
there pretense of liking or affection for him, nor could such a 
thing justly be expected. But genuine regret was general, not 
only at the manner of his death and the consequent danger to 
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the South, but also at the loss of a leader who was already re- 
garded differently from other prominent men in the North. 

The third phase is found in the attitude of the South of to- 
day, proud of his Southern birth and blood, gladly acknowledg- 
ing the debt that the South, not only as a part of the nation, but 
individually, owes him, and placing him in the same category 
with Washington as a maker of the nation. The South proba- 
bly yields to but one other man greater reverence and admira- 
tion than it gives to these two. For many reasons the South- 
ern people love and reverence above all others the memory of 
Robert E. Lee. No man who has yet lived will ever occupy a 
deeper or larger place in their hearts. But already it is appar- 
ent that in the attitude of the new South, Lincoln is nearer to 
Lee than to Washington. Lincoln, like Lee, appeals to the 
heart, and so his personality lives. 

The questions naturally arise, When and why did this change 
of sentiment take place? Is it an acknowledgment on the 
part of the South that the North was right ? The attempt to an- 
swer these questions is the object of this paper. 

During the period since April gth, 1865, the South has been 
far less concerned about Secession and States Rights than many 
persons in the other sections of the country have believed. 
Those who wore the gray accepted the decision of the God of 
Battles, and at Appomattox, with their arms, surrendered finally 
and forever the Southern theory of the rights of the States. 
Never did they surrender their belief that they had been acting 
within their rights nor their consciousness of the purity of the 
motives which had animated them in the exercise of what was 
to them the unquestioned right of secession. But with this sur- 
render they accepted the change and were prepared to carry out 
their part in all good faith. The distinction here was not 
sufficiently clear in 1865 and 1866, to the Northern mind, ren- 
dered dense through ignorance and prejudice, and Reconstruc- 
tion was the result. 

Four years of war did much to clear the mind of the Southern 
soldier and, generally speaking, he was willing at the close to 
concede to his Northern adversaries, a devotion to duty in taking 
up arms, equal to his own. A mutual respect had grown up be- 
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tween the soldiers, and those from the South extended the feel- 
ing to Lincoln as they did to no other civil officer of the United 
States. The first step was thus made towards recognition of 
the real Lincoln. Unconsciously the South went further and in 
the thrill of horror at the President's assassination, it was dis- 
covered that the man's death as well was a loss, that there had 
already developed a general feeling that Lincoln was to be de- 
pended on for the settlement of the many difficult problems 
growing out of the war. The question naturally presents itself, 
Why was this confidence placed in Lincoln ? It could not have 
been because of any belief that he would be governed strictly by 
the Constitution. His whole conduct of the executive office 
had shown such a disregard of the Constitution as could, at that 
period of our history, only be displayed by a great man. Nor 
was the South at this time placing any great amount of reliance 
in the Constitution. The knowledge which the South had of 
the plan of Reconstruction as outlined in the amnesty proclama- 
tion of 1863, may have contributed to this feeling, but it was not 
known to the South if the same policy would be continued. 
Why then did the South look to him ? It can only be explained 
by the presence of a feeling that he could be depended on to be 
fair and to be kind, a recognition of the fact that in his heart 
was infinite sympathy for human distress and genuine feeling 
for his Southern countrymen. This feeling had been slowly de- 
veloping before the close of hostilities, but consciousness of it 
did not come until his death when, in the dread of his successor, 
execrated and despised as a traitor, the South awoke to a sense 
of loss. The fact of this unconscious dependence on Lincoln, 
this confidence that he could settle the vexing question of the 
restoration of the Southern States, is one of the most significant 
of tributes, not only to his ability, but even more to his exalted 
character. To few men has it thus been given to win their 
enemies. 

President Johnson later won the confidence of the South, but it 
was in the execution of the policy already formulated by Lin- 
coln. An interesting contrast between the two men is to be 
seen in the 13th exception to Johnson's amnesty proclamation. 
This excluded from the benefits of the amnesty all persons worth 
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#20,000, and was inserted by Johnson, full of suspicion of men 
of wealth who in ante-bellum days had despised and distrusted 
him. Such an idea could not have found a place in Lincoln's 
mind and much less could he have put it into execution. Just 
and fair, on the whole, the policy was accepted in good faith by 
the South and put into effective operation. Thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the President in his quarrel with Congress, the 
South nevertheless realized and regretted his lack of tact. Con- 
trast with Lincoln was unavoidable and the belief grew and ex- 
tended that Lincoln's death was the greatest loss that the South 
could have suffered. He would have been able, as no other man, 
to check the radicals in Congress and, failing in that, he could 
have carried the country against them. Never, too, were his dis- 
tinctive qualities of tenderness of heart, human sympathy, and 
fairness of mind more needed in public policy than in Recon- 
struction, and no national leader had them. Calculating and 
selfish politics, vindictive feeling, and icy idealistic theory 
were dominant in the government ; with the result that Recon- 
struction is a blot upon our history. These facts, recognized 
by those who lived through the dark night of Reconstruction, 
were made more apparent as time went by and the flood of 
Lincoln literature made his life, and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, his words public property. Lincoln's belief in the 
natural inferiority of the negro was also not without its effect 
upon Southern opinion of him during this period. And so the 
way was opened for the third phase of Southern sentiment as 
presented to-day. 

The generation born since Lincoln's death, lacked from the 
beginning any bitterness towards Lincoln. The South was full 
of bitterness — there is much of it there to-day — but it was 
and is directed against the authors of Reconstruction — most of 
them, by the way, during Lincoln's life, his severest critics and 
foremost opponents — and those who would continue that 
policy. Everything has tended to implant in the minds of this 
generation of Southerners, reverence for his memory as part of 
their heritage; to give them a realization of the loftiness of his 
character, the greatness of his soul. This is in part inherited ; 
in greater part due to study and reflection. The South of to- 
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day recognizes that defeat was its gain ; it regards the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation as a second and greater Declaration of In- 
dependence. In addition, no Southern man of fair mind can fail 
to be impressed with the fact that, in sharp contrast to all the 
other public men in the North at that time, there is no word of 
Lincoln recorded which has in it aught of harshness towards 
the South. On the contrary, there are many expressions of 
good will even in the midst of war. An example of this is 
given in the following extract from the instructions to Mr. 
Adams in 1861 : 

"You will indulge in no expressions of harshness or dis- 
respect or even impatience concerning the seceding States, their 
agents, or their people. But you will, on the contrary, all the 
while remember that those States are now, as they always here- 
tofore have been, and, notwithstanding their temporary self- 
delusion, they must always continue to be, equal and honored 
members of this Federal Union, and that their citizens through- 
out all political misunderstandings and alienations, still are and 
always must be our kindred and countrymen." 

What American in 1861, other than Lincoln, was capable of 
these words ? 

Another appeal of Lincoln to the South lies in his democracy, 
for the South is essentially democratic. Then too, in spite of 
many sectional tendencies, most of them forced upon her, the 
South of to-day is national, and the Southerner feels a kinship 
with Lincoln, the American, representative of all the sections. 
Grady has eloquently expressed Lincoln's kinship to North and 
South : 

"From the union of these [Northern and Southern] colonists, 
from the straightening of their purposes and the crossing of 
their blood, slowly perfecting through a century, came he who 
stands as the first American, the first who comprehended within 
himself all the strength and gentleness, all the majesty and 
grace of this republic — Abraham Lincoln." 

Probably nowhere in the South is to be found the peculiar 
possessive affection which marks the attitude of much of the 
North ; the time has not yet come for that and it may never 
come. Not as yet are statues erected in his honor, but that will 
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come in the not distant future. With the rest of the united na- 
tion, the South will not only honor and revere but will cherish 
the name of her son, the first American, who, though the leader 
against her in war, can never justly be said to have been her 
enemy. 

J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton 

University of North Carolina. 



